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LATE  FOREIGN  DEVELOPMENTS 


HUNGARY 

The  weather  was  extraordinarily  hot  and  dry  and  generally  unfavorable 
to  crops  during  the  period  August  17-September  6,  according  to  the  official 
crop  report.    The  drought  greatly  reduced  the  development  of  the  corn 
crop,  and  a  poor  harvest  is  expected.    The  drought  was  also  unfavorable 
to  the  late-potato,  the  sugar-beet,  and  fodder-beet  crops,  and  the  tomato, 
cabbage,  bean,  soybean,  and  hop  crops.    The  sunflower  crop  withstood  the 
drought,  but  the  castor-bean  crop  was  reduced.    Hay  yields  were  poor,  and 
a  second  growth  in  pastures  and  meadows  is  at  a  standstill.  Consequently, 
the  fodder  situation  is  causing  alarm.    Plum,  apple,  and  pear  trees  and 
vines  suffered  considerably  from  the  drought  and  heat. 

ARGENT  ISA 

Flaxseed  acreage  for  1943-44  is  forecast  at  5,995,000  acres  compared 
with  the  corresponding  estimate  of  6,103,000  acres  last  season  and  the 
final  revised  estimate  of  6,216,000  for  sown  acreage.    While  the  figures 
just  released  are  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  they  represent  an  increase  of 
6.9  percent  over  the  final  revised  estimate  of  5,610,000  for  harvested 
acreage  in  1942-43.     The  condition  of  the  crop  is  reported  from  good  to 
very  good. 

COSTA  RICA 

A  decree  of  August  26  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Agricultural  Center  that  is  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Industries  in  expanding  the  quantity  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  country's  agricultural  output.     The  Center  is  given  the  gen- 
eral duty  of  developing  Costa  Rican  agriculture  in  all  its  phases,  includ- 
ing instructions  in  ne^'  methods  of  production;   improved  seed  selection; 
the  organization  of  cooperative  societies  for  the  purchase  of  farm  machinery; 
holding  agricultural  expositions;  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  minor  crops 
such  as  rice,  corn,  beans,  and  vegetables,  and  expanding  the  production  of 
major  crops,  such  as  coffee,  sugarcane,  bananas  and  cocoa;  drafting  measures 
against  pests  and  plant  diseases;  making  known  all  developments  in  the  field 
of  livestock;  and  training  in  hydraulics  and  irrigation. 

BRAZIL 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  a  recent  cold  wave  has  seriously 
damaged  the  flowering  1944  coffee  crop  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Accord- 
ing to  some  estimates,  the  damage  ran  as  high  as  70  percent,  because  flower- 
ing is  now  at  its  height.    More  conservative  figures  place  the  damage  as 
low  as  25  percent,  but  it  -will  be  several  days  before  any  reliable  estimate 
is  possible.    Much  depends  on  weather  from  now  on,  but  the  cold  wave  is 
over  and  the  temperature  is  rising.     The  coffee  trade  in  Rio  de  Janerio 
estimates  the  damage  at  25  percent.     The  cold  ^ave  was  also  said  to  have 
seriously  damaged  the  sugarcane  erop^ 
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GRAINS  AND  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  .   .  . 


ARGENTINE  GRAIN  SEED  DIGS  INCREASED 

The  acreage  sown  to  small  grains  in  Argentina,  for  harvest  in 
1943-44,  is  estimated  to  be  above  that  of  a  year  ago,  according  to  in- 
formation received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  The 
acreage  seeded  to  wheat  is  placed  at  16,788,000  acres,  which  is  only 
slightly  bolow  the  final  estimate  of  the  1942-43  area  but  about  6  per-  . 
cent  larger  than  the  first  estimate  for  that  ye'ar.    Oats  estimated  at 
5,083,000  acres  and  rye  at  4,349,000  acres  are  expanded  slightly* 
compared  with  the  acreage  sown  to  these  grains  a  year  ago.     The  barley 
acreage,  as  estimated  at  1,710,000  acres,  on  the  contrary,  shows  a  20- 
percent  increase,  compared  with  the  1942-43  figure  of  1,420,000  acres. 

Restrictions  on  wheat  seedings  were  lifted,  and  the  Government 
encouraged  growers  to  expand  wheat  acreage,  as  reported  in  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets  of  August  2.     It  is  indicated,  however,  that  the  action  may 
have  been  taken  too  late  in  the  season  to  allow  for  the  do s ire d  acreage 
expansion,     ^rade  sources  ascribe  the  lack  of  expansion  partly  to  dis- 
satisfaction ?/ith  prices.   ;The  changed  policy  regarding  seedings  was  at- 
tributed to  the  shortage  of  fuel,  and  to  the  realization  that  one  poor 
harvest  may  wipe  out  a,  sizable  surplus  of  grain,  as  happened  in  the  case 
of 'corn.     The  wheat  surplus  was  estimated  at  around  137  million  bushels 
in  late  August. 

wheat  seeding  was  completed  in  the  main  joroduction  areas  .in  August. 
The  general  condition  of  the  sowings  is  .reported  to  be.  from  good  to  very 
good,     leather  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season  w.as  .warm,  inducing--' 
too  rapid  growth.    Later,  frosts  checked  the  premature  development  and 
improved  prospects.    No  damage  was  reported  from  frost  except  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Ee.     In  parts  of  Cordoba  some,  rus.t  damage 
was  reported. 


ARGENTINA:     Grain  acreage  sown  -and  harvested,,  1935-1.943 


:         Wheat  : 

Oats 

Barley  :_ 

.  Rye 

Year 

,  Sown 

'  Ear-  : 
•vested  : 

:  Har- 
Sown  : vested 

:           :  Har-  : 
SCTm  :yestedV 

Sown  ] 

,  Har- 
vested 

'  1,000 

1 , 000  : 

1 , 000 : 

1,000 

1,000: 

1,000: 

1,000: 

1,000 

1935- 

:  a.cres 

:  acres  : 

acres : 

acres 

:  acres: 

acres : 

acres : 

acres 

-36   

-  14,208 

TT7690: 

2, '9 53: 

1,366 

,  1,940: 

1,253: 

1 , 749 : 

573 

1936- 

-37   

19  ,256 

17,582: 

4,001: 

2,261 

•  1,677: 

1,208: 

3,136: 

1,089 

1937- 

-38   

•  20,717 

17,244: 

3,974: 

1,770 

1,712: 

1,125: 

2 , 963 : 

504 

1938- 

-39   ; 

21 , 302 

20 , 137 : 

3,463: 

1,784 

'  2,063r 

1,232: 

2,410: 

1,070 

1939- 

-40  

:  17,833 

12,517: 

3,446: 

2,068' 

2,1-21: 

1,633: 

2,296: 

1,233 

Average  .... 

18,663 

15,834: 

3,567: 

1,850! 

1,903: 

1,290: 

2,511: 

894 

1940- 

-41   

17,507: 

16,600: 

3,941: 

2,146: 

3,327: 

1941- 

-42  

18,038" 

14,660: 

3,519: 

1,972: 

2,661: 

1942- 

-43  

16,979: 

12,185: 

4,756: 

1,420: 

4,292: 

1943- 

-44  a/  : 

16,768: 

5,083: 

1,710: 

4,349: 

Prom 

official  sources. 

a/  Preliminary 

estimate  of  probable 

acreage . 
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CANADA'S  WHEAT  GRINDING S  AT  NET?  HIGH  LEVEL 

Elour  production  in  Canada,  for  the  year  ended  July  1943  was  the,  . 
largest  on  record,  according  to  a  report  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  at  Ottawa.     The  total  output  for  the  year  was  23,550,000 
"barrels,  or  about  20  percent  more  than  the  preceding  year's  production 
of  19,653,000  barrels.     The  expanded  production,  is  attributed  tc  increased 
military  needs  and  larger  exports. 

Exports  during  the  first  10  months  of  the  crop  year  were  reported  . 
at  10,217,000  barrels,  compared  with  8,811,000  barrels  during  the  same 
period  of  1941-42.     Increased  exports  reflect  the.  special  demand  for 
flour  by  the  United  Nations,  and  especially  Great  Britain.    Total  flour 
exports  from  Canada  'had  declined  to  3,912,000  barrels  in  1938  but  have 
been  rising  steadily  during  the  war  period.        ■  : 


CANADA:    .Wheat  milled,  wheat,  flour  produced  and  "exported, 

1942-43      ....  '      .  •  • 


Month 

and 
year 

Whe  a  t 

VI  our 

[Percentage  of 
:mill  capacity 
:  operated 

El  our 

[     , ground 

[■  produced 

\  exported 

:  1,000 

:      1 , 000 

1,000 

:  "bushels 

:  barrels 

:  Percent 

:  barrels 

1942-43  - 

August   

5  8,125 

:  1,820 

:  79.4 

!  970 

September  

!  7,805 

:      1,738  - 

:         78.5  • 

850  • 

October   

!      8 , 233 

1,851 

!  ■•;  .  .  80.6- ' 

t ' ' '     840  . 

November   

8,845 

'   ,  1,973  . 

92.4 :  ' 

845 

December   

9,178 

2,063 

!      -  88. 9r'  ' 

•  983 

January  

8,772  ! 

1,963 

89.0  ; 

1,076 

February  

:     8,854  : 

1,991 

93.4  : 

933 

March   

9,719    \  • 

2,193 

91.2  .: 

1,291 

April  

9,099  : 

2,057 

93.0  : 

1,219 

May  j 

9,276  : 

;  2,100 

91.6  : 

1,210 

June   

8,255  ! 

1,856  i 

80.2  : 

July  .......  

'  8,637 

.1,945  : 

•     84.6  : 

Total  or  average: 

"104,808 

23 , 550 

86.8  : 

a/ 10 ,217 

Total,  1941-42  . : 

87,984  ! 

19,653 

73.5  "  : 

a/  8,811 

Erom  reports  of  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.     a7~Total  of  10  months. 

Mills  have  been  operating  at  practical  capacity  and  orders  oh  ' 
hand  are  said  to  ensure  their  continuance  at  that  level  far  some  time. 
A  recent  order  is  reported  to  have  been  received  fcr  1,000*, 000  tons  of" 
flour  to  be  delivered  to  Grea.t  Britain  during  the  present  crop  yea.r.  It 
will  require  about  50,000,000- bushels  of  wheat  to  fill  this  one  contract. 
The  Minister  of -Trade,  '  in. making  the  ( announcement,  :  stated  that  tne'o'rder 
calls  for  fulfillment  at  the  earliest  possible  date.    Under  present  " con- 
ditions any  substantial  expansion  of  milling .  capacity  would -present 
great  difficulties. 
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Grindings  of  grain  other  than  wheat were  variable,  compared,  with 
those  of  a  year  earlier.     Oats  and  corn  remained,  at  about  the  1941-42 
level,  while  hurley  and  mixed  grains  processed  -'ere  considerably  larger* 
The  oats  grindings  were  reported  at  15.1  million  bushels  and  corn  at  2.6 
million.    A  much  larger  quantity  of  oatmeal  and  considerably  less  rolled 
oats  were  reported  than  in  the  preceding' year .    Barley  ground  was  reported 
at  5.5  million  bushels,  which  is  73  percent  more  than  last  year.  Mixed 
grains  showed  a    gain  of  19  percent,  at  the  31.5  million  bushels  reported.  _ 

PERUVIAN  RICE  HARVEST  PROSPECTS  IMPROVED 

Despite  early  indications  of  a  low  yield  as  a  result  p£-  deficient, 
water  supply,  the  Peruvian  1943  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  from  6,000,000  to 
6,300,000  bushels,  compared  with  the  below-normal  production  of  3,889,000 
bushels  last  year.    Good  weather  and  absence  of  insects  have  resulted  in 
conditions  favorable  for  an  outturn  of  rice  considered  adequate  to  meet 
normal  requirements.  .  ■ 

The  amount  of  rice  harvested  from  year  to  year  in  Peru  is  variable 
"bpcau.se  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to  time  and  volume  of  water  supply  for 
irrigation.    A  record  crop  of  8,032,000  bushels  was  .Harvested  in  1941,  a 
48-percent  increase  over  the  5-year,  1935-1939,  -average  of  4,181,000  bushels, 
In  1942,  drought  and  insects  caused  a  decline  in  production  to  less  than ^ 
half  that  amount.     The  realization  of  6,300,000  bushels  in  1943  will  aid 
greatly  in  supplying  rice  to  meet  a  strong  demand  created -by  the  shortage 
resulting  from  the  low  crop  of  last  year. 

Rice  consumption  averages  about  170  million  pounds . annually,  or 
approximately  22  pounds  per' capita.    Because  of  the  necessity. for  acquiring 
a  larger  volume  of  rice  for- Peruvian  requirements,  a  ministerial  resolution 
was  passed  to  appoint  a  commission  to- study  new- areas  planted  to  rice. 
The  resolution  reads  in  part  as  follows  (free  translation) : 

"That  it  is  the  purpose  of  the' Supreme  Government  to  intensify  the 
production  of  rice  in  the  country  to  meet  the  national  necessity  to  the 
largest  possible  extent; 

"That  the  harvest  of  rice  is  uncertain  in  the  valleys  of  the  coast 
in  which  irrigation  facilities  are  subject  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
volume  of  its  rivers;  and 

"That  it  is  therefore  indispensable  to  assure  a  minimum  production  - 
of  rice  in  the  country  by  means  of  promoting  its  cultivation  in  the  valleys 
which  combine  the  appropriate  conditions  for  the  exploitation  of  this  plant 
and  especially  those  which  have  a  permanent  supply*  of  water; 

"It  is  Resolved:     To  name  a  commission  .   .   .to  report  relative  to 
the  maximum  rice  increase  in  the  valleys  of  the  coa?t  supplied  with 
permanent  water."  ' 
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VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS.  *  ...  .  . 

MOZAMBIQUE  maintains  copra  exports 

Exports  of  copra  from  Mozambique  (Portuguese  East 'Africa)  during 

1942  amounted  to  74  million  pounds,  which  was  the  largest  total  since 
1938.     Of  the  total,  16.6  percent  ^as  exported  to  the  United.  Nations  and 
83.4  percent  to  European  neutrals  (under  British  navicert) ,  whereas  in 
1938  the  United  Nations  accounted  for  only  0.5  percent,  European  Neu- 
trals 1.0,  and  present  Axis  areas  98.5  percent.     Incomplete  returns  for 

1943  show  that  .Sweden  and  Switzerland  are  still  the  principal  markets 
for  Mozambique  copra  under  a  wartime  arrangement  established  "by  the 
Combined  Food  Board  at  Washignton. 


MOZAMBIQUE:    Exports  of  copra,  by  countries  of  destination, 

1938-1942 


Country 

« 

1938 

,  1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds . 

'pounds 

1  pounds 

8,161 

5,190 

3,018 

0 

0 

30,291 

28,545 

C 

0 

:  0 

* 

7,577 

6,078 

;  0 

0 

:  0 

« 

2,075 

443 

3,757 

0 

:  0 

Netherlands   

31,389 

14,447 

434 

0 

0 

844 

7,897 

25,333 

:  5,093 

:  2,077 

0 

:  ■  'G 

12,313 

21 , 035 

•  13,585 

» 

•  0 

0 

.5,073 

0 

22,156 

i 

0 

0 

5,066 

37 , 365 

23,920 

0 

0 

0 

7,297 

10,586 

Union  of  South  Africa 

357  - 

1,089 

1,033  • 

985 

1,506 

■ 

4,353  : 

9,753 

1 , 147 

55 

:  198 

85,047 

73 , 442 

57 i 179 

71,832 

74,028 

'Compiled  from  a  current  consular  report. 


Coconuts  are  grown  throughout  the  coastal  areas  of  the  colony,  but 
about  90  percent  of  the  total  production  is  obtained  from  areas  under  culti- 
vation, mostly  in  the  Quelimane  district  of  Zambezia  Province.     Most  of  the 
cultivated  areas  (142,000  acres  in  1941)  are  on  large  plantations  operated 
by  Europeans,  principally  Portuguese  and  Swiss.    Modern  equipment  and  metnods 
were  introduced  about  25  years  ago  and  many  of  the  plantations  now  have 
several  units  of  drying,  packing,  .and  warehouse  equipment  a.s  well  as  narrow- 
gauge  railways  and  trucks.     Systematic  use  of  fertilizers,  insect  controls, 
and  care  of  coconut  trees  are. reported  to  have  raised  the  average  yield  on 
one  of  the  large  plantations  from  39  co com.it s  per  palm  in  1927  to  52  in  1939. 

Coconut  oil  is  produced  in  Mozambique-  on  a  relatively  small' scale  and 
in  pre-war  years  was  exported  almost  exclusively  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
More  recently,  however,  larger  quantities  have  been  exported  to  Portugal  and 
Switzerland.     The  4,600,000  pounds  exported  tc  Switzerland  in  1942  represented 
about  50  percent  of  the  total  coconut-oil  exports  that  year. 
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COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS  . 


COTTON  PRODUCTION  AGAIN  INCREASES  IN  MEXICO 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  area  planted  to  cotton  in  Mexico  in, 
1943  indicate  an  increase  of  11  percent  over  the  886,100  acres  planted"  for 
the  1942-43  crop.    The  increase  is  greatest  in  the  Laguna  Region  in  the 
States  of  Coahuila;  and  Durango,  where  it  amounts  to  71,700  acres  or  27 
percent  over  "last  year's  acreage.    The  Mexicali  Region -of  Baja  California, 
increased  acreage  by  31  percent  or  64,200  acres,  and  the  State  of  Nayarit, 
farther  south  oh  the  Pacific  Coast,  reports  an  increase  of  32  percent, .  or. 
19,800  acres  more  than  in  the  past  year.    These  increases  are,  however,. 
partially  offset  by  a  decrease  of  43  percent,  or  74,100  acres,  in  the 
Ma tamoros.  Region,  State  of  .  Tamaulipas. 

MEXICO:     Cotton  area. and  production,  by  regions,  1941-1943 


Region  : 

1941  ; 

1942  : 
Revised  estimate, 

1943 
Forecast 

Area  ! 

Pro- 
duct ion 

Area 

Pro- 
duction 

Area 

Pro- 
duct ion--- 

Comarca  Legunera 

Acres 

142,800, 
213,300, 
207,500 
a/ 56, 800 
a/ 50, 300 
24, 700 

!  46,500 
:  39,200 

Bales  , 

128,300: 
105,100: 
•  47,400< 
a/ 25, 500, 
a/ 28, 700 
5,300 

:  -22,100 
12,100 

Acres 

:  261,900, 
207,600 
:  173,000: 
56-,  800, 
-  61,800: 
:    34, 600 

•  61,800 
!  28,600 

Bales 

222,800: 
84,900 
44,600, 

.'28,600: 
37,100, 
18 , 000 

37,100 

:  8,-500 

Acres  , 

333,600, 
,  271,800 
i  98,80r 
;  56,800 
86,500 
,b/32,l00 

81,500 
:  24,800 

Bales 

238 , 700 
106,100 
42,400 
25, 500 
45,600 
:  17,000 

:  42,400' 
i      8 , 500 

Sonora,  Sinaloa,  ■■> 
and  Nayarit  .., 
Others   

•  781,100 

:  374,500 

:  886,100 

•  481,600 

:  985,900 

;  ; 526,200. 

1941  from  Boletin  Mensual  de  la  Direccion  de  Economia  Rural; 

1942  and  1943  based  on  estimates  and  forecasts  by  the  Direccion  de  Economia 
Rural  and  trade  sources.  .'I-'.- 

aj  Divisions  of  statistics  between  Juarez  and  Delicias  is  estimated 

for  1941,     .  -z  ..;-;•„,  * 

b/  Decrease  due  to  one  or  two:  severe  storms;  and  prolonged  drought. 

Prospects  for  yields  are  good  this  year  as  the  crops  have  been  more 
nearly  free  than  usual  from  pests,  and  weather  conditions  have  been  favor- 
able throughout  most  of  the  country.-    The  crop,  in  some,  regions,  however, 
will  not  be  picked  for  several  months,  and  it  is  yet  too  early. to  predict 
the  average  yield  for  the  country.  ;  . 

This  year1 s  cotton  acreage  has  been  exceeded  only  once  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.     In  1905  an  area  of  515,900  hectares,-  or  the 
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equivalent  of  1,274,700  acres,  was  reported,  as  compared  with  399,000 
hectares,  or  985,900  acres,   in  1943.     The  lowest  acreage  in  recent  years 
was  626,800  acres  in  1940,  with  a  correspondingly  low' production  of  302,100 
bales.     In  terms  of  hales  of  478  pourids  "net,  the  1905-06  crop  was  reported 
at  685,200  hales  compared  with  481,600  in  1942-43  and '526,200  forecast  for 
this  year.  :.-*.;■         -I-, ..',.'.'.  ;  *    "ft  .     >  y;r .  B&.ittflM 

Cotton  prices  .in  Mexico  have' been  rising' quite'  steadily  since  t he- 
middle  of -1941',.  and.  are  very  encouraging  t;o  farmers  at  this' time..    T-he  av^ 
erage  price-  ef  middling  at  Torr eon  during  the  month  of  June  1943  ;'was  20.O2  v 
cents  per  pound  compared  with  15.-88  Cents  during  June  1942 "and  11.85,-  11.11,.. 
and  10.72 -during.; the- same  month*,  in  :1941;  -1940,  -and- 1939,  respectively. 

Cotton  manufacturing  has  increased  rapidly  since' 1941/  During  the 
first  4  months  of  1943,  mill  production  of.  woven  goods  was  equal  to  7.7 
million  pounds,  or  more-,  -than  double  the  output  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  1942,  and  nine  times  that'  during -the  whole  calendar  year  of  1941. 

Exports  have -decreased  considerably  since  1939  and  in.' the  past 
4  years  have  averaged  less  than  one^'thirdv of  the  1938-39  exports  and  less 
than  one-fifth- of  those  during  1936-37..    Imports  .remain  almost  negligibly 
small,  and --consist  entirely  of '*the  longer  staples.    *  ■'•"•t;. 

Exports  of  linters  during  1942  and  the  early 'months  of  1943  were 
large  compared  with  preceding -years.    Most. of, the, linters  of -chemical 
grades  were  -sent  to  the  United  State's,-  but!  demand' has  fallen,-  off  recently 
and  exports  are  expected  to  decline,  accordingly;  '   :  '  •  :  , , 

The  large  crop  of  the  past- year-was -expected  to  result  , in  an  unu^ually 
large  carry-over  at  the 'end  of  the.  season,'  but  c'onsumptibn.'  increased 'to 
such  an  extent,  that  no  more  than;  169,  700  bales  were  reported,  in  stock  by 
merchants,  and  mills- '.'on  June-  30,  1943,  compared. with  167,000;  on... the  corres- 
ponding date, of  1942",  a'nd  121,20.0  in.  l;?4l],- .  Mills  -have-  been;  .operating  at 
near  capacity  -for  some  'time.'  Furt 'her  increase  -in  consumption  to  balance 
expanded  production  .in  '1943  does  not  seem  prbbable  at  this  time. 

:/     CROP :  OUTLOOK  -IK  .  PERp"  UKEAVORABEE  .:'     ;  V 

Following  the  government-  program  of,  acreage  restriction  in  Peru, 
announced'early  -in,  January  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Market's,-  June  21,.  1943) 
recent  reports  concerning  the  dotsrioration. of  the  current  crop  through 
unseasonal  ra,ins-,   insect  infestation,  and  plant  disease,  make  the  current  ■ 
outlook  for  the  1943-44.  crop  vg'r'y  poor.  -  When, all.  these  unsatisfactory 
developments  ar e- added  together,-'  -est  imates  from  fairly  reliable  sources 
ih 'Peru  point  .'.te-  a  -cotton  'Outpu't-  much  lower,  than  the  previous  -forecast  u  . 
of  approximately  240, 000  American  bales i  ..-At  ;o.ne  time,  production  in,' 
Peru  almost  reached  400,000  American  bales>  ,,and  .'held'close  to  that  figure 
for  several- years;  however,  the  last  two  crops  have'  not  •  turned  out. anything 
like  that  much-  fiber, . ... "  .' •" *     "*•"'  ,'■  
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PERU:     Cotton  production  "by  Vears,  1933-34  to  1943-44 


Crop  year 

\  Production 

,              Crop  year 

Production 

1933-  34   

1934-  35   

1935-  36   

1936-  37   

1937-  38   .....! 

1938-  39   

Bales 
!  277,800 
!        342,000  . 
!  392,900 
385,700 
376,-000 
;        3"96 , 100  .  ;  • 

.  i Q^q^dn       -  < 

Bales 
377,600 
383;  000  -  ■ 
329 , 100 
316,300  •' 
a/    240,000  • 

1941-42  .. .   ! 

1943-44  W  : 

—  r  i — sr  —  :  

a/  Preliminary  est imat e . 


Early  reports  of  the  crop  condition  pointed -out  heavy. .damage  from 
insect  pests  in  the  valleys  north  of  Huachb  as 'well  as  in  the  C.hincha 
area.     Later  reports  show. that  the  greatest  damage' from  plant  diseases 
is  in  the  Ancash'/'Pativilca  and  Supe  regions,  while  some  damage  is  ex- 
pected in  the  Chilloh  and  Eimac  valleys J from  tnis  same  cause.  Insect 
infestation  has  been  noted  lately  in  the  Department  of  Piura,  in  the 
valleys  of  Chira  and  Sechura,  with  the  exception'  of  .the  Catacaos  area, 
where  conditions  are  'said  to  he  more  favorable.    Unseasonal  rains  also 
occurred  in  the  Piura  district,  where  most  of  the  Pima  variety  of  cotton 
is  grown,  although  the'  extent  of  the  destruction  is  undetermined. 

Talcing  into  consideration  the  damage  done  by,  pests ,  plant  diseases, 
and  hy  natural  factors,  yields  per  hectare  axe»  expected  to  he  substan-'  • 
tially  lower  than  in  1942,  which  had  among  the  highest  yields  per  hectare 
on  record,  although  the  total  crop  was  reduced  under  the  acreage  control 
program. 

PERU:     Cotton  production  hy  valle'ys,  1941  and.  1942 

(In  hales  of  478  pounds)  •  . 


Valley 


1941 


1942 


Valley 


1941  , 

1942 

BaL  es 

Bales 

2,763f 

2,23;2  - 

9,764: 

6,056  ' 

6,983: 

5,81l\' 

5,880: 

3  ■,224." 

26,017: 

25,667 

4,778: 

3,699- 

1,637: 

1,559 

2,777: 

2,532 

2,520: 

1,267 

382,945:329,094 

Cahete  ^> ....... ' 

Casma 

Chancay  . ' . . '. . .'. . 

Chincha  ; 

Chira  and  Piura  , 
Huaura  Sayan 

lea  , 

I qui to s   , 

Lima-Pachacamac- 
Lurin  , .. . 


'Bales 

43,179 
>  1,370 
38,382 
27,765 
52,108 
27 , 599 
51,126 
2,117 

76,183 


Bales 

38,876 
1 , 195 
36 ,791 
,33,859 
47,141 
26,404 
37,912 
1,960 

"62,909 


Majes-  . .  .  •. .  r . 

Mala  ......  

Pa'lpa-Nazca-Ac  ar  i 
Pat ivi lea-Barranca 
Pisco 
Santa 
Supe'v 

T a cn a- S ama- L o cumb a 
Others  . 
'Total 


Compiled' from  official  sources. 
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TOBACCO  . 


CANADIAN  FLUE- CURED  TOBACCO  CROP ;  DAMAGED  BY  FROST 

Frost  damage  on- the- night • of  September  11  reduced  the • 1943  flue- ■ 
cured  tobacco  ■  crop  of  Canada,  by  about  10  million  pounds,  according*  to  •■  * 
reports  received  in  the • Off ice • of -Foreign  Agricultural  Relations;  -The ' ' 
frost  occurred  in  the.  he**- belt  •  of -Norfolk  and  Oxford  counties  in  '  '  '  •  • ' 
Ontario  Province,  for  several  years  the  principal  flue-cured ■ tobacco  -•• • 
producing  area  of  Canada.  ........    .:.  ' 

No  official  estimate  has  been  released  as  to  the  total  Canadian 
flue-cured  crop  for  1943  but  the  area  amounts  to  54,500  acres  as  compared 
with  60,570  acres  in  1942, -from  which  about  67,010,000  pounds  of  leaf 
were  harvested.    A  harvest- bf  45  of  50  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  leaf 
had  been  expected  in  the  new  belt  of  Ontario  Province.     The  reduced  area 
for  all  Canada,  plus  the  frost  damage  in  the  new-belt  district,  will 
result  in  a  relatively -low  flue-cured  crop. 

SOUTHERN'  RHODESIA  FLUE-  AND  FIRE- CURED  CROPS  LOWER  ■ 

The  1942-^43  flue-cured  and  fire-cured  tobacco  crops  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  are  estimated  at  31,000,000  and  700,000  pounds  respectively, 
according  to  a  report  of  Samuel  H.  Day,  American  Commercial  Attache  : 
at  Johannesburg.     Production  in  1941-42  totaled  46,579,000  pounds  of 
flue-cured  and  938,000  pounds  of  fire- cured,  while"' the  average  annual 
production  of  flue-cured  and  fire-cured  types  during  the  4-year  period 
1937-38  through  1940-41  amounted  to  29,248,000  pounds  and  640,000  pounds,- 
respectively.     Information  as.  t°  production  of  Turkish  types  is  not 
available.  "  J  ; 

The  principal  factors  causing  lower  production  in  1942-43  were  the 
shortages  of  fertilizers  and  labor. which  resulted  in 'lower,  acreages  and 
reduced  yields.  :  The  "area  planted  to  flue-cured  leaf  was  reduced  to  63,800 
acres,  as  compared. with "74, 376  acres  in  1941-42,  and  the  fire-cured  area 
was  cut  to.  1,400  acres  ffdm  1,505'  in '1941-42:    Yields  per  'acre  of  'both  -*  * 
types  were,  about  20  percent  bel<?w'  tho.se  of '..1941-42.    '  In  order  'to  'insure  "  * 
against  a.  further  reduction  in  1943-44,  the.  Rhodesi.ah  Government  is  making 
strenuous  efforts  . to.  obtain  supplies  of  fertilizer  in  Canada."  ■ '- : ;  *  * 

'..  TURKEY'S  'TOBACCO  CROP  "LOWER     ;  ; ' 

Recent  estimates 'place' the  1943  tobacco  crop  in  Turkey  at  '122:7  •  ' 
million  pounds  compared  'with *a  1942 "crop  of  152.5  million  pounds, ' according 
to  information  received'in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.^ 
Average  production  for  the  4-year  period  1938^-1941  amounted  to  about 
132.2  million  pounds.     Final  information  regarding;  quality  of  the  crop 
is  not  available,  but  it  was  reported  in  August  that  with  continued  dry 
weather  it  would  be  of  very  good  quality. 
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Exports  of  Turkish  leaf  to  the  United  States  during  1942  continued 
above  the  pre-war  level  in  spite  of  shipping  difficulties,  -'butf-  ajfi'bu'-Qlted 
to  only  a  little  more  than  half  .the^total  ..United  States  pre-war  imports 
of  oriental  leaf.     Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Greece  and! -Bulgaria, 
formerly  ther Other  chief  source$i:pf  oriental  leaf ,  have  been  cut  off  by 
enemy  occupation  of  those  countries,,.  .  ..  '. '   .  [ 

Supplies  in  Turkey  of  1942-crop,  leaf,  suitable  for  the:  United  States .., 
market  aV  Vhe  end  of :  August  1943  were  estimated  at  approximately  15  million 
pounds,  and  indications  were  that  the.  1943  crop"  would  have' a  high  proportion 
of  United  States  grades.     If  shipping  is  available,  exports  to  the  United. 
States  during  1943-44  will  therefore  probably  continue  above  the  pre-^ar. 
level.    The^  will' nbt  be  sufficient,  however,  to  meet  increased  United 
States  requirements,  and  manufacturers  will  be  forced  to  continue  with- 
drawal s  from  stocks  in  the  United.  States...  Total  United' States  stocks 
of  oriental''  leaf  - '  have  •  declined-  .from. about';' 109  "mill ion  pounds  in  July  - ,  >S..X^. 
1941  to  •  57  million  pounds  in  July  1943.  ,".'     ''"  '  "] '.'^ ^ 

•CANARY  ISLANDS  IMPORT  LESS  AMERICAN  -LEAF;-.  . 'C  ..."  ...  •  "..  " .  ; 
•• '  'USE  OF  -  DOMESTIC  SUPPLIES  ENCOURAGED  ;    •  < .: .  ; 

Lower' impoi-ts  in .1942  and  ;. sharp,  reductions  in  stocks,,  of  foreign 
leaf  during"  the  last  half  of -the  year  resulted  in '  curtailed; usage  of. 
imported  tobacco  by  Canary  Islands  manufacturing  concerns:,  according  to 
information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.. 
The  arrival  .of  large  supplies  -of  leaf  jfrpm  Brazil  and  British  India, 
however,,  totaling  over  1,200,  000  pounds  in  .'the  f  irst'  7' montha.  pf .  1943,. 
have  mat erially  improved  the  supply  position.  -  r. 

...  Prior  to  the  War  alarge  portion,  of .  the.  leaf  used  in. ;the  Canary  .  .. . 
Islan&s'was f  £dm  the  United  States,  principally  fire^cur'ed  and  flue-cured 
types,  but  shipping  "and  exchange  difficulties  have  curtailed  their- use.,,  , 
At  present  the  Islands'  Government  is  discouraging  the- import  of  leaf     ...  , 
from  all  sources,  because  of  lack  of  foreign  exchange  and  relatively- 
large  .supplies'  of  ;domes tic  leaf .  •  In  this  .connection,  it  is  reported 
that  plans  for  increasing  the  use  of  domestic  leaf'  are  -being  considered 
by  governmental  agencies  and  manufacturers.  '>'*■■'        x.i,  .-. 

.  SWEDISH'  MONOPOLY  CONTROLS  IMPORTS  OF" TOBACCO  PRODUCTS... 

A  decree  effective  July  1,  1943,  places  Sweden"'  s  import.  "trade  in  . 
manufactured  tobacco  products  under  the  control  of  the  country' s  Tpbacco 
Monopoly,     Previously,  the  function  .of  the  Monopoly  was  confined  to 
leaf  tobacco,  and  the  domestic  manufacture  of  'products.-    The .  new  law -was 
the  result  of  the" inability  of  private  importers  to  operate  under  increased 
import  tax,es.';  The  Monopoly  will  import,  for  its  own  account,  but  will 
also  permit  imports" of  specialty.,* .  products  by  designated-'  retailer's. 


LIVESTOCK,  MEAT3,  AND.  WOQL  , ; »  4  3  .  ■    ■'  '■  '  "  \  .'  ■  -> 

MEAT  SHORTAGE  IN  TJNION  -OF.:  SOUTH  'AFRICA '"'LIKELY  TO  CONTINUE 

«  %Eke  meat  shortage  in  the  Union  of  -  Sout  h  Africa,  which  has"  "been 
apparent  for  sometime,  became  acute  in  urban  centers  at  the  end  of  June, 
Controlled  markets  in  the  cities  of  Johannesburg,  Capetown,  Pretoria  and 
Durban  encouraged  farmers  to  market  in  outlying,  districts.    As . the  high  :  "- 
prices ' received  by. farmers  for  slaughter  stock  have,  caused  some  sacrifice- ' .' 
of  breeding  animals^,  it;  is  believed  that  the  shortage  may  continue .  for"  f';; 
some' time.'-  v.-,  r-  .'  V 

'The  underlying,  reason,  for  the  shortage,  however,  appears  to  "lie"rin  J' 
greatly  increased  consumption,  'estimated  at  about  35  percent,  rather  than  .  . 
in  reduced' herds.     .Consumption  ha.s  increased  materially  as  a  result  of 
several  circumstances  resulting  from- the  war,  but  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the'  increase  in  consumption  is  attributed  by  the  Secretary 
«f  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Industries  Control.  Board  to  the... increased  de- 
mands of  the  c  ivilian^p^lsLt  Ion '^s 'distinct  'from-,  the-,  increase  caused  by 
the  influx  of  refugees  and. : prisoners  of  war,  the  large  number  of  convoys 
calling  at  Union  ports,  and  the  growing  armed  fo.rc.es..,.,  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  civilian  population  has  increased,  as  in. other  countries,  • 
and  even  the  poorer  classes  are  consuming  larger  quantities;  of  meat  than 
ever  before.       "•*'"'  •..:•£      '        """  ..  :  >; f  »•« 

Food-control  authorities  -have. -recently' 'taken' steps  to  .-cope  with  the 
meat  shortage  problem  „by  establishing  ceiliirg  prices  \on 'a,  national  scale 
and  by  attempting  to  ration  slaughterings  :'by  butchers.    Formerly  marketing 
of  meat  was  largely  controlled  by  the  municipal  authorities,  under  the  Live- 
stock and  Meat  Industries  Control! Board;    -Supplies  to  each/  of  the  principal- 
centers  were  regulated  and  moreiresefrtly^'  c-e'ilinlg  prices  were,  established 
in  these  center's  1"  This.  led. farmers  to' market;  in  uncontrolled.. areas  where  ;  . 
higher  prices  could  be  obtained,        v:,;"  'I'.  ' 

War  Measure  No.  40  which  became  effective  June  14,'  1943,  -placed 
slaughtering  under  control  throughout  the' -.'Union,  while  maximum  prices  to  ■  ' 
be  paid  producers  were  established  effective  June  15.    These  ceiling 
prices,  however,  were  temporarily  withdrawn  for  further  investigation  by 
the  Price  Controller  as  of  June  25. ,  Meanwhile  the  Livestock  and  Meat 
Industries  Control  Board  is  proceeding  with  the  rationing  of • slaughtering  • 
by  butchers  throughout  the.  country. 

In  any  adjustment  of  -prices  .in  the'  Union  it  is,.necessary  to  take  into: 
account  the.  fact  that  there  are  two"distin'ct  seasons,  one  of  heavy  supplies 
commencing  in  February  or  March,  and  one- of  light  supplies  beginning  in 
August  or  September.    Naturally,  price's  are  lower  during  the  season  of  ■ 
heavy  marketings..  The  South  Africa:h'- author I'tifes  now' have  decided  to  rein- 
state the  cut  in  prices  made  last  March  in  the  controlled  areas  and  to 
allow  a  wider  margin  between  grades. 
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Therefore,  effective.  July  21,  price  adjustments  were  made  for  the 
controlled  areas  to  permit  the  following  increases:    $1.99  per  100  pounds, 
dressed  weight,  for  super  prime  or  grade  I  "beef:  $1,39  per  100  pounds  for 
grade  II  "beef:  and  $1.19  per  100  pounds  for  grade  III  "beef.    The  increase 
in  the  price  granted  for  mutton  and  lamb  is  3.3  cents  per  pound,  dressed 
weight. 

Retail  prices  were  to  "be  announced  later,  but  it  was  stated  that 
the  increase  in  producers'  -price  would  tie  passed  on  the  consumer.  Last 
March  when  the  reduction  in  price  to  producers  was  made,  the  redviction  was 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.    The  present  increase  in  the  price  to  producers 
has  "been  made  to  compensate  them  for  increased  costs  of  feeding. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Pood  Controller  to  extend'  the-  fixed  prices 
to  as  many  of  the  larger  urban  centers  as  possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  meaBUre  will  have  the-  effect  of  bringing  about  a  more  even~  distribu- 
tion of  available  supplies.    So  far  the  Price  Controller  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  fix  livestock  prices.    The  best  that  can  be  done-  is  to  ration 
supplies  to  wholesalers,    .  . 

A  deptfta'ti-oh  from  3?  farmers1  associations  with  a  total-  membership 
of  11,000  met'  the  Secretary 'of  Agriculture  to  protest  to  the  Government 
against  the  fixing  of  prices  of  livestock  in  any  form,  dressed  or  'live  -' 
weight,  and  to  object  to  the  Food  Controller  using  emergency  powers  to 
force  a  scheme  on  fanners  .that  might  be  unacceptable  .to  them.    The-  farmers 
gave  assurance  that  they  had  fullest  conf  idence  !  in  the  ability 'of  the  long- 
established  Livestock  and  Meat  Industries  Control  BOard  to 'handle  the  sit- 
uation without  unduly  affecting  the  interests  of  the  producer  or  the  con- 
sumer.   The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  side-stepped  the  issue  by  stating 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  commit  himself  but  that  the  report  of  the 
investigations  being  made  by  the  technical  committee  of  the  Food  Control 
Organization,  and -the  recommendations  of;  the  Control  Board,  a.s  well  as 
the  views  of  the  farmers'  deputation,  would  be  submitted  to  the.  Prime 
Minister  together,  and  the  Cabinet  would  decide  on  the  policy  to  be 
adopted. 

Slaughter-  at  tJnion  abattoirs  lias  been  increasing  each  year  since  the 
war  began  and  in  1942  was  materially  larger  than  the  average  for  the  pre-- 
wa,T  years  1934-1938;-   Cattle  slaughter  in  194?,  reached  969,000  head  and 
was  49  percent  above  the  pre-war  average  (1934-1938).    A  further  increase 
occurred  in  the  first • quarter  of  this  year,  as  indicated  by  slaughter  at 
38  principal  abattoirs.    An  ever  greater  increase  occurred  in  the  slaughter 
of  sheep,  lambs,  and  goats,  which  reached  4,985,000  head  in  1942,  an  in- 
crease of  72  percent'  above  the  pre-war  average.     The  general  secretary  of 
the  Livestock  and  Meat  Industries  Control  Board ■ stated  recently  that  the 
position  in  regard  to.  sheep  slaughter  is  serious.    He  estimated  that 
•1,500,000  more  sheep  a  year  had  been  consumed  during  the  past  2  or  3  years 
than  could  be  replaced  by  natural  increase.     Last  year  12  to  13  percent 
of  the  Unions'   sheep  population  had  been  killed. 
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Hog  slaughter,  while  relatively  small  in  relation  to  cattle  and 
sneep,  has  also  increased  materially*  ~ In  1942  the  number  of  hogs  killed 
reached  490,000  head,  an  increase  of "96  percent  above  pre-war  figures. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:     Livestock  slaughter  at  all' abattoirs,  average' 


1934-1938,  annual  1959-1942,  and  January-March  1942  and  1943 


!               Cattle  aaid  calves 

'Sheep,  lambs 
and  goa.ts 

Year 

Cattle 

flalvps 

Total 

:      Hogs  ^ 

:  Number 

!  Number 

:    Numb  e  r 

:  Number 

Number 

1934   

1935   

1936  

1937   

1938   

1  543,991 
:  573,780 
:  611,727 
:  635,177 
i  635,923 

5  43,622 
:  45,890 
50,981 
56,113 
58^928 

587,613, 
:  619,670 
-  -662,708- 
6Q1  290- 
694,851 

2,502,156 
!  2,464,533 
2,892,641 
•   3, '309  ;472 
"3,328-,  200 

194, 4Q9 
!    -  220-,  775.  - 
!  272,315 
275,300 
291,059, 

Average   

:  500,119 

^51,107 

651,225 

2,899,400' 

250 , 772 , 

1  d  3  9  ••••»•»••• 

1940  a/   

1941  a/   

1942  a/  : 

643,282 
712,890 
814,740- 
881,660- 

'63,098 
67 ,210 
79, 540 

-     86',  870, 

,,  '706,380! 
780,100- 
' 894,280 
958-,  530; 

3,510',  845' 
4,-009,730 
4,720,810 
4,985,134 

286,864  ' 
330,000  ' 
420 , 000 
.  490,000 

January-March  . s 

1942  b/   .  : 

1943  b/   j 

151  ,.816! 
.  158,263: 

16,789- 
16,383- 

168,605; 
174,646! 

•851,630 
763,553- 

99,414 
97,226  . 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Based  on  official  index  numbers. 

b/  Slaughter  at  38  principal  abattoirs  only. 


COLUMBIA  EXPORTS  OF  CATTLE  TO  PANAMA  INCREASE 

Columbia,  has  been  exporting  a  fair  number  of  cattle  to  Panama  and 
the  Canal  Zone  in  the  past  2  years  in  order  to  rnpet  Panama.1  s  increased 
wartime  demand  for  beef.    Exports  to  that  destination  increased  from  2,480- 
head  during  the  last  4  months  of  1941  to  17,818  head  in  1942.     In  1943, 
exports  for  the  first  7  months  of  the  year  reached  12,408  head,  according 
to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
These  exports  nave  been  the  monopoly  of  one  shipper  vmo  was  interested  in 
supplying  the  market  in  Panama,  and  was  equipped  to  carry  on  the  trade, 
having  at  his  disposal  a  sufficient  number  of  boa.ts  to  carry  the  cattle. 

The  Government  is  unlikely  to  issue  licenses  for  the  exportation 
of  more  than  20,000  head  in  1943,  although  there  is  ample  shipping  space 
available  for  more  than  that  number  of  cattle.     Space  is  reported  to  be 
available  for  the  shipment  of  3,450  head  monthly  or  about  40,000  annually. 
Then  -ships  now  under  construction  are  completed,  possible  50  percent  more 
cattle  could  be  shipped. 
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COLOMBIA:  Monthly  exports  of  live  cattle  to  Panama, 
 September  1941  -  July  1943  


Month  ,         1941  .         1942  .  1943 

•'  :'       Number      -  :       Number         :  Number 


January  ..   :            696      •  :  930 

February  :  -  ;  :         1,296  :  960 

March........'.:   :  -  :         1,280  :  1,520 

April  ....  .'.  .:  -  :  •   1,876  :  1,800 

May  '.   :  »  :         2,248  :  1,828 

June  ......  :  -  :         1,580  :  2,904 

July...   :  -  .   •:  •    1,355  :  2,466 

August  ;  •    -     "  -;  .    :  ■      1,  086  ■ 

September  -. . :  720  ;         1,316  :-    ■  •  — 

October"  ....... .". .......  •      '    600  :         1, 125    '-  :    '  ' 

November   480  :         2,011  : 

December  ..........  :  .680   ■  1,949  . 


Total  :      2,480  :  17,818 


Information  supplied  by  American  consulate,  Cartagena,  Colombia. 

Shipments  are  confined  to  st.eers,  and  then  only  after; Colombian 
needs  have  fbeeh  met.     Considerable  -opposition  to.  the.  ,expo.rt  program  has." 
developed,  :partly  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  .monopoly  of  one  man. 
It  has  been  alleged  among  other  things  that  this  movement  has  caused  an 
undue  rise  .in  meat  prices  in  Colombia.    A  study  of  meat,  .prices,  however, 
shows  that  they  have  risen  no  more  rapidly  than  have,  prices  of  15  other 
articles  of  foodstuffs  :in  the  same  markets.     If  meat  prices  continue  .to 
rise,  however,-  consumer  ,and  middleman  pressure  may  force  the  Government 
to  suspend  :or  scale  down  exportations,  at  least  until  such  time  as  it  can 
be  proved  that  there  is  really  an  excess  available  for  export. 

Cattle  for  export  are  purchased  in  the  Department  of  Bolivar  and 
represent  cattle  produced  in  the  important  Caribbean  coastal  cattle- 
producing  region  of  Colombia,  comprised  of  the  Departments  of  Bolivar, 
Atlantico,  and  Magdaleria.     The  cattle  are  moved  to  the  port  of  embarkation 
on  the  Gulf  of  Morrosquillo  on  the  hoof.    More  'than  half  of  the  grazing 
area  of  Colombia  is  concentrated  in  the  Department  of  Bolivar  on  the 
northwest  coast,  adjacent  to  Panama.     In  1938  of  the  -8  million  cattle 
in  Colombia,  22  percent  were  in  this  Department,  l/ 

At  present,  shipments  are  almost  exclusively  to  Panama  and  the 
■  Canal  Zone.     Since  September  1941,  when  this  movement  began,  through  July 
31,  1943,  32,706  head  have  been  exported.     Colombia  normally  imports  more 

l/  Foreign  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1,  The  Agriculture  of  Colombia,  by 
Kathryn  H.  Wy lie. 
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cattle  than  are  exported,  principally  from  Venezuela.     In  the  year  1941 
when  only  2,820  head  were  exported,  imports' amounted  to'  17,726  head,  the 
"bulk  from  Venezuela.  "''  • 

The  first  cattle  to  be  shipped  from  Colombia,  in  any  appreciable 
quantity,  were  to;  Cuba  in  1898  and  1903,"  when  shipments  totaled  about 
1,300,000  head.    At  that  time  there  were  only  about  3  to  4  million  cattle- 
in  Colombia.     This  movement  was  occasioned  by  the  civil  war's  in  Colombia 
during  which  conf  iscations  by  marauding  armies  made'  the  Cattle  business..  ■ 
highly  unprofitable  and  cattlemen- found  it  necessary '  to"  liquidate'.  'Con- 
currently, civil  wars  in  Cuba  caused  the  destruction' of "  cattle  herds  ther 
and  created  a  huge  market  for  Colombian  cattle.     During  and  after  the 
World  War,  Colombian  cattle  were  shipped  to  Panama  as "at  present.  Daring 
the  years' 1918  to  1922,  inclusive,  93,000  head  went  to  Panama  and  the. 
Canal  Zone.     In  1922  and  1923,  20;-000  head  or  more 'were  shipped  to  Mexico 
and  in  1924  and  1925,  15,-000  were -shipped  to  Peru.1  '* Since  then  exports 
have  been  relatively  small  until  the  beginning  of 'the  present  war,' 

COLOMBIA:     Imports  and  exports  of  live  cattle, 

 by  countries,  1939-1942   '   .  - .  ; 


•  •  •  •  * 

Country  ••  :      1939    '    :       .1940..   :  .'    1341        :      1942.  a/ 


:  Number  :  Number  :  Number  :  Number 

IMPORTS            :  '  : 

Venezuela  j  18,897  :  15,773  :  '.  16,915  : 

Brazil   .  :  330  :  ,   1*79  :  .130  :■ 

Peru  :  3  :  -  :  2  ; 

United  States  :  55  .31  :  665  :.  '., 

Canada  :  -  :  1  :  4  :     •  - 

United  Kingdom  .:  '1  j  2  :  .  - 

Spain   -  '  '  :  -  :  10  :  .. 

Netherlands  ..:  '     1  :  -  '   -  ; 


•  •  • 

Total   :      19,287     :        15,,986  ;  .  17,726 


EXPORTS            :                   :  :  : 

Curacao  73'  :  18  :                4  :  69 

Panama  930  '  :  857  :         1,400  929 

Canal  Zone  :          -  y  -    ,.:         1,080  :  16,142 

Ecuador                                       -       :  -      :            -  :  2 

Venezuela  . .   : • '  38    :     -       139  :  336  ; 


Total  :        1,041    :         1,014  :         2,820  :  17,142 


Anuario  de  Comercio  Exterior  Colombia  1939,  1940,  1941;  1942  from 
consular  reports. 
aj  Not  available. 
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DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 


EGG  PRODUCTION  INCREASING  IN  BRAZIL 

While  statistics  on  egg  production  in  Brazil  are  not';  available, 
indications  are  that  it  is  rising,  according  to  information  received  re- 
cently.^ Statistics  obtained  from  the  marketing  cooperatives  iin  Rio  de 
Janeiro  show  that  10,450,000  dozen  eggs  were  handled  in  that  market  during 
1942  compared  with  3,820,000  dozen  in  1941.     The  belief  is  that'  these 
figures  merely  indicate  that  more  eggs  are  being  handled  through  coop- 
erative channels  in  that  city  and  that  they  are  not  indicative  of  an  in- 
crease in  consumption.     Egg  arrivals  in  the  Sao  Paulo  market "are  estimated 
at  about  7,500  dozen  annually. 

Yearly  egg  consumption  in  Sao  Paulo  and  in  Rio  de' Janeiro,  Brazil's 
largest  cities,  is  estimated  at  about  60-66  eggs  per  capita.     Even  as- 
suming that  some,  eggs  reach  the^  market,  through  channels  other  than  coop- 
eratives, and  mindful  of  the  fact  that  many  Brazilian  city-dwellers  keep 
chickens  in  their  backyards,  it  is  nevertheless  unlikely  that  the  annual 
per  capita  consumption  is  more  than  about  80  eggs,  compared  with  the  United 
States  average  of  330. 

Brazil' s  poultry  industry  is  not  very  highly  developed,  and  is  more 
or  less  concentrated  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Minas  Gerais,  and  Bahia.    Most  of  the  improved  breeds 
in  those  areas  are  small,  more  or  less  modern  farms.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
improved  poultry  stock,  known  as  "granja" ,  takes  its  generic  name  from  the 
type  of  farm  on  which  it  is  raised.    All  other 'Chickens,  nondescript  and 
having  no  uniform  color  (but  in  general' showing' characteristics  of  the 
Mediterranean  breeds)  are  known  as  •'caipira",  a  word  meaning  peasant  farmer 
or  rural  dweller. 

Caipira  chickens  are  said  to  be  slow  maturing,  small,  and  hardy, 
and  average  about  3  pounds  for  hens  and  4  pounds  for  cocks.  Although 
they  are  kept  for  egg  production,  they  are  not  good  layers,  since  yearly 
output  per  hen  is  estimated  at  only  25-40  small  eggs. 

On  farms  near  large  centers  of  population,  commercial  raising  of 
standard  breeds  has  shown  some  development  in  recent  years,  the  favored 
breeds  being  White  Leghorn,  Rhode  Island  Red,  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
Light  Sussex.     One  of  the  large  fanns  near  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
some  7,000  Rhode  Island  Red  and  White  Leghorn  layers.    Although  the  of- 
ficial estimate  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  in  Brazil  -  chickens, .  ducks, 
turkeys,  geese,  guineas,  and  pigeons  -  cites  90  million  birds, .  reliable 
commercial  sources  indicate  that  the  figure  actually  may  not  exceed  20 
million. 

There  were  no  standardized  marketing  conditions  for  eggs  in  Brazil 
until  1940,  when  a  law  was  adopted  providing  for  centralized  marketing 
and  sanitary  inspection.    This  law  was  revised  and  implemented  a  year  later 
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and  with  Government  encouragement  of  marketing  cooperatives,  a  definite 
improvement  in  marketing  procedures  has  been  noted,   including  also  "better 
statistical  check  on  output.-    Under  the  cooperative  system,  eggs  are  graded 
in  the  following  way: 

1.  Upon  delivery  "by  producers,  eggs  are  candled  and  counted, 
with  deductions  for  "broken  and  spoiled  eggs. 

2.  Daring  candling,  eggs  are  loosely  classified  as  first  class 
(granja),  second  class  (special),  and  third  class  (mercado- 
market) . 

3.  Eggs  are  then  individually  classified,  stamped,  and  dated. 
First  class  are  stamped  green;   second,  purple;  and  third, 
black. 

Substandard  eggs  are  usable  commercially  in  various  ways.  Fggs 
considered  unusuable  are  destroyed. 

EGGS:    Uumber  classified  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  cooperatives,  1941  and  1942^ 


Classification  ; 

:  1941 

1942 

Number 

Percentage 
of  total 

Number 

Percentage 
of  total- 

Second  quality  (special)  .. 
Third  quality  (mercado)  ... 
"For  manufacture"  (fabrica) 

:  Dozen 

261,879 
2,096,562 
,1,137,544 
66,507 
,"  "264,733 

Percent 
6,8 
54.8 
29.7 
:  1.7 
:  6.9 

;  Dozen 
>     574. 638 
5,558,009 
:3,408,025 
:  250,258 
•  661,979 

Percent-- 
:  5.41-- 
53.1 
32.6 
2.4 
6,3  : 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

Peak  production  months  are  from  August  to  November,  and  selling 
prices  per  dozen,  set  officially  in  August  1943,  are  as  follows: 


To  consumers 

To  wholesalers    To  retailers    From  trucks,  peddlers,  At  retail 

and  open-air  markets  stores 

Cents                Cents                       Cents  Cents 

Granja                  22                     24.5                        26  22 

Special  .19'     '               21.5                        23  24 

Market             . .  13     '                15.5                       17  18 

Pastry  ....             6. 5                   -                             -  H*5 

According  to  the  Production  Statistics  Service  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  national  average  egg  prices  at  the  retail  level  in  the  past 
7  years  have  been  slowly  rising. 

Cents  per  dozen 
1936         1937         1938        1939  1940  1941  1942 

10T8  11.25        11.7        12.25        12.5  13.65  17.25 
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GENEBAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  .  .  . 


:        o    FOKEIGN  EftDHANGE 
EXCHANGE  FATES:'   Average  value  in  New  York  of  specified  currencies, 


!  Month 

Week  ended 

Country 

:  Monetary 
!  unit1 

:  Year 

:  1941 

:  1942 

l  1943 

:           ■  1943 

:  1942 

j  August 

\ August 

1  July  ' 

[August 

I  Sept,' 

!'  4 

:  Sept. 
:  li 

:  Sept. 
:  18 

:  Cents 

l  Cents 

:  Cents 

:  Cents 

:  Cents 

•  Cents* 

:  Cents 

:  Cents 

Argentina  b/ 

:Paper  peso 

-  29.77 

:  29.77 

l  29.77 

I  29.77 

:  29.77 

-  29.77 

:  29.77 

!  29.77 

Australia  c/ 

:Pound  : . . . 

321.50 

1321,28 

! 321. 50 

-322.80 

r 322. 30 

322.80 

: 322. 80 

: 322. 80 

Brazil  d/  . . 
British 
India  .... 

:Cruzeiro  . 
Rupee  •. . . . 

-  5.14 
30.12 

5;  06 
30.13 

•  '  5.14 
:  30.12 

5.13 
3Q.12 

:  5.13 
-  30.12 

5.13 
30.12 

:  5.13 
-  30.12 

!  5.13 
•  30.12 

Canada  e/ 
Mexico  ..... 

Dollar  . . . 
Peso 

88.38 
20.57 

88;  96 
.  20.54 

89.52 
;  20.57 

90,58 
20.58 

90.64' 
_  20.58! 

90. .38 
20.58: 

90.10 
20.58: 

'  90.11 
20.58 

New  Zealand.  \ 

Pound  . . . . : 

322.78; 

322.54: 

.32,2.78: 

324>;42 

;324.42! 

324.42! 

324.42: 

324.42 

South  Africa: 
United  : 
Kingdom  c/ : 

Pound  . . . . : 
Pound 

398.00! 
403.50: 

3S6.QQ' 
403.18: 

398-.  00: 
.403.50: 

398.00: 
403.501 

398.00: 
403.50: 

398. 00: 
403.50: 

398.00: 
403.50: 

398.00 
403,50 

Uruguay  g/  .  : 

Peso  : 

52.72: 

43.74: 

53.74: 

52.87: 

52.87: 

52.90: 

'•••"] 
52.90: 

52.92 

a/  Noon  "buying  rates  for  cable  transfers.  ; 
b/  Official,  regular  exports.     The  special  export  rate  of  23. 70 ' cents ,  reported 
"beginning- March  27 ,  ' 1941 applies;       exchange  derived"  from  certain  minor  exports 
(e.g.  dairy  products)  to  certain  countries  (e.g.'' United  States)     such  exchange 
formerly  having  "been  sold  in  the  free  market.     Quotations  nominal. 
cj  Pree  prior  to  February. .2,  1943.     Quotation  of  ■  free  rate  discontinued  after 
February  1,  1943,  when  regulations  were-  issued,  by  the  British  Treasury  transform- 
ing all  free  sterling  balances  into  registered  sterling,  convertible  into  dollars 
at  the  official  rate.  ..        .  '  '  -y.  . 

d/  Free.    Under  law  of  October  6,  1942,  the  cruae'iro  became  the  unit  of  currency 
replacing  the  milreis.     The  cruzeiro-  nas  the  same  value  as  the  milreis.  Since 
April  10,  1939,  30  percent  of  the  exchange  derived,  from  exports  "must  be  turned 
oyer  at  the  official  buying  rate  of  6.06  cents,  the  weighted  average  value  of  the 
milreis  being  5.42  cents  in  1942,  the  value  of  the  cruzeiro  5.41  cents  in  August 
1943  and  5,41  cents  in  the  week  ended  September  18,  1943.     Quotations  homonal. 
e/  Pree.    Most  transactions  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  take  place  at 
the  official  buying  and  selling  rates*.      ..'"  "  ,       ■'  - 

fj  Quotations  nominal,    g/  Noncontrolled. '   Quotations ' nominal.  *   "        '  ' 
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EXCHANGE  BATES:    Average  value  in;'.NewvY:tf-rk  of  Chinese,  Jrpanese, 

and  some  European  currencies  during  last  full  months  for 
  which  rates  were  avai lahle,  and  current  official  rates.  . 


Country    '  Unit 


New  York  rate  a/. 


Month 


Bate 


Current 
official  rate 


Belgium. . 
Denmark.- 
France  . .; . . 
Germany.'-. . 
Greece .  <  k: 
Italy.  . .:     . . 
Ne  therlands . 
Norway,  i . .  . 
Portugal  ,  .v. 
Spain. »  .• .'. 
Sweden. < . . * . 
Switzerland,. 

China  

Japan.  ...... 


Bel-ga. . . 
Krone.- • . : . 
Franc  . . 
Reichsmark, 
Drachma. 
Lira* . . . 
Guilder. 
Krone.  .  . 
Escudo.  • 
Peseta. . 
Krona. . . 
Franc .' . . 
Yuan  (Shanghai) 
Yen. ..... .  .  .. 


April  I9U0. "... 
March  19^0.-.  r.  j  • 
May. 19*10..,...;-  , 

4 

May.l9l+l.....>.:-d/  , 

1  *. 

September  19^0  id/ . 

?  ^ 

May. 19^1  id/'. 


April  19U0, 
March  1$*0*. 
May.  19^1.. 
May  19^1.... 
May- 19^1. 

May -19^1  ' 

June  19^1... 
June  19U1. . . 


d/. 


Cents 
16.89 

19.31 
1.85 

39-97 
0.66 

:  5.09 
53.08 
■22.71 
ty.oo 
9.13 
23.8^ 
23.20 

5.3^ 

23  M 


Cents 
16.00 

20.88 

2.00 

Uo*oo 

0.6J 

5.-26. 

53. 08 
22.86, 
6.67 

9.I3 

23. 81 
23.20 
5.31 

2.yM 


aj  Noon  "buying  rates  for  cahle  transfers  as '  reported. Dy  Federal  Reserve 

Board."'   Last  daily  rate  reported  on  April  8,  19^0,  for  the  Danish  and. 

Norwegian  kroner;  on  May  9»  19^0,  for  the  belga  and  guilder;  on  June  15» 

13^0,  for  the  French  franc;  on  Octoher  26,  19^0,  for  the  drachma;  on 

June  1^-,  19^-1  i •  for  the  other  above-mentioned  European  currencies;  and  on. 

July '25,  19^-1.  for  the  yen  and  yuan  (Shanghai). 

bj  Based  on  German  official  rate  for  United  States  dollar. 

cj  Based  oh  German  official  rate  for  United  States  dollar  in  occupied 

area; -"-in- unoccupied  area,  official  rate  is  2.28  cents. 

d/  Quotations  nominal.  •  . 

e/ 7  Rate  for  currency;  for  checks,  ^.09  cents  to  the  escudo. 

fj  Rate  set  August  18,  19^1,  hy  Chinese  Stabilization.  Board. 


